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" Thus, from Lenard's experiments on the absorption
of the rays outside the tube, it follows on the hypo-
thesis that the cathode rays are charged particles
moving with high velocities, that the size of the
carriers must be small compared with the dimensions
of ordinary atoms or molecules."

Thomson went on to remark,

" The assumption of a state of matter more finely
subdivided than the atom of an element is a somewhat
startling one. . . ."

nevertheless this assumption became an accepted part
of physical theory, almost from the date of its inception.
Something further must now be said concerning
Rutherford's own work on the uranium radiation, to
which brief reference has already been made. Just as
this work was beginning to enter on a most interesting
phase, in the early summer of 1898, an entirely new
situation arose for Rutherford himself. H. L. Gallendar
had resigned from the position of research professor at
McGill University, Montreal, having been appointed
head of the department of physics at University College,
London. Callendar was only thirty-five years old and
had been in Montreal for five years. During this time
he had been elected Fellow of the Royal Society
(in 1894) and had established a great reputation
for himself. Naturally, the authorities were most
desirous that a really promising successor should be
found. The position was advertised and Rutherford was
advised to apply. No doubt many weighty argu-
ments suggested themselves both for and against taking
action on this advice. The position of research pro-
fessor was sufficiently uncommon to make the prospect